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tales, and its character and location are of great 
interest. It is generally a flower (violet or rose), 
a mole, a wart, or a bunch of hair, which appears 
on or near one of the lady's breasts, or on one of 
her thighs, or sometimes on one shoulder.** But 
no other known story describes the birthmark as 
a "vernacle in signe," which we are told was 
located " an hand and an half from the kne unto 
the right hipe." The birthmark figures in so 
many 28 of these medieval tales that we must 
believe it originated very early in the genesis of 
the cycle. It does not occur, I think, in any of 
those tales in which the plot hinges on substitu- 
tion and mutilation. But the use of the " slave 
brand" to mark the entrapped suitors of the 
"lady with the lotus flower" in an oriental 
(Cashmere) tale of Soma Deva M suggests at least 
a remote connection between mutilation" and 
birth-marks. 

W. H. Hulme. 

Western Reserve University. 



Pedro Sdnchee by D. Jose M. de Pereda, with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by Ralph 
Emekson Bassett. Ginn and Co., 1908. 

During the past few years a distinct advance in 
text-editing has been marked by the appearance of 
a number of admirably edited volumes, several of 
which are fortunately in Spanish. The service 
rendered by such works to this kind of scholar- 
ship — for text-editing ought to merit such a title 

M Cf. Ohle, 16 f. On a possible origin for the birthmark 
feature in these tales, see Ohle, p. 58. 

,6 The birthmark is a violet in Le Roman de la violette 
(ed. Michel, Paris, 1834) ; a rose in Ouillaume de Bole 
(ed. Servois, Socie'te' des Anciens Textes Francois, 1893 ; cf. 
Todd, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, n, 107 ff.) ; a wart sur- 
rounded by a tuft of golden hairs beneath the left breast 
(Decameron, 9th story, n n d Day) ; "a mole cinque-spot- 
ted" (Cymbeline) ; a lock of hair on the left shoulder 
(Eu/emia. Comedy by Lope de Bueda, 16th cent., cf. 
Paris, p. 491) ; a strawberry on the shoulder ( Oontes Men- 
tonais, Paris, 497) ; three grains of coffee on the thigh ( Mos- 
lema and Rasimi, Paris, 523) ; a small black wart on the 
left arm (Ein liepliche histori und wahrheit von vir Kaufinen- 
dern, cf. Von der Hagen, m, p. ciii). 

M Von der Hagen, in, p. lxxxivf.; K, Kohler, 2k der 
ErxaMung Adams von Cobsam, Jahrb. f. rom. u. engl. Litt. , 
vm, 61 f. 

"See Paris, p. 509, footnote 2. 



— cannot be overestimated, inasmuch as they re- 
move from it the stigma of amateurishness due to 
the productions of inexperienced and over-eager 
editors. Heretofore, we have unfortunately con- 
sidered text-editing as a somewhat scornful hack- 
work left to the tyro ; and, as a result of this atti- 
tude, we have not a small number of texts that 
certainly deserve no better qualification. In the 
midst of so much around us to condemn, it is 
therefore with pleasure that we welcome any text- 
book like the present one which is worthy of high 
commendation, deserving a place among our best- 
edited Romance texts. 

The purpose of the book, as summarily set forth 
in the Preface and in the Introduction to the 
Vocabulary, is two-fold : in the first place, a cul- 
tural one by means of a notable work dealing with 
modern Spanish society in its most classical spirit ; 
and, secondly, a linguistic one, by taking a model 
text as the basis for careful language study in ele- 
mentary or intermediate classes with all possible 
annotation for the realization of this intention. In 
each respect Pereda presents uncommonly strong 
advantages. He is the embodiment of the Spanish 
temperament to a degree hardly equalled by any 
of his contemporaries, the personification, so to 
speak, of Spanish sentiments and ideals ; while, 
at the same time, as the heir of the best literary 
traditions of classical Spain he has produced a 
quality of work serving as the model of the eastisso 
in Spanish expression. 

Pereda is also a striking example of an author 
whose personality is so completely merged into 
his work that the significance of the latter is 
missed without a full knowledge of the former as 
reflected in his literary output in its entirety. It 
is obvious, then, that an editor of a work of Pereda 
must be one who is capable of demonstrating the 
vital relationship that exists between the author's 
personality and the honesty, the sincerity, and, 
especially, the finish and elegance characterizing 
his literary expression. Furthermore, any text — 
and particularly one of an author like Pereda — 
serving as a linguistic model loses its chief rai&on 
d'Mre unless it be made the means of emphasizing 
the important characteristics of the language. To 
perform this double task, the qualifications of long 
experience and patient observation are necessary ; 
and, apparently in this instance, the editor fulfills 
all requirements. 
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The Introduction has aimed to present those 
salient traits of the author necessary for the proper 
appreciation of his work either as a whole or in 
isolated volumes. For this reason it is divided 
into three parts : first, the study of Pereda's work 
as the reflection of his literary personality ; next, 
a summary of the leading events of each volume 
with a commentary — a proceeding justifiable by 
the fact that Pereda's works are destined to 
become a part, so far as we can judge at present, 
of the permanent body of Spanish classics — ; and, 
finally, a sketch of the last century of Spanish 
politics, which is absolutely indispensable for any 
intelligent reading of Pedro Sanchez and which is 
nowhere else accessible in so brief a form. This 
first part of the work contains a considerable 
amount of original material, as, for example, con- 
cerning Pereda's life and work, which it is to be 
regretted that the editor did not see fit to publish 
first in some learned review. As such material is 
rarely expected in a text, the ordinary scholar 
may not be cognizant of its existence unless his 
attention is directed to it in some way. 

It is also to be regretted that the editor was 
obliged to abridge the Spanish text. Such sur- 
gery, unfortunately too frequent in dealing with 
foreign works, is always to be feared. Yet it is 
more pardonable in regard to Spanish fiction 
which is usually so bulky that only through some 
sort of a reduction can a novel be rendered avail- 
able for class use with the editorial accessories 
needed. Furthermore, in a volume like the 
present one, a skillful abridgment is a distinct 
gain, inasmuch as it minimizes for the learner's 
mind the danger of congestion from the display 
of an overassortment of narrative facts along with 
the other demands upon his attention. Pereda's 
better known works, such as Sotileza and Penas 
arriba, present almost insuperable difficulties for 
such treatment. But Pedro Sdnehez, which pos- 
sesses the broadest human interest and most per- 
manent elements of vitality of any of Pereda's 
works, lends itself readily to a reduction that 
seeks to retain the movement while dismissing 
characters and incidents de second plan. Yet it 
cannot be denied that all the accessories are neces- 
sary to make the complete picture effective to the 
trained mind provided with a vision capable of 
embracing all the details and understanding their 
relations to one another. 



The Notes deal either with historical and social 
matter specifically called forth by a given occasion 
in the text or with explanatory matter difficult, or 
too long, to classify in the Vocabulary. With 
regard to this last feature of the work — i. e. , the 
Vocabulary — to which the editor has given espe- 
cial emphasis, the question immediately arises 
whether it is at all necessary in an advanced text. 
Our answer would probably be in the negative, if 
we were concerned with French, in which good 
dictionaries abound. But with regard to Spanish 
where no thoroughly satisfactory dictionary — not 
even in the Castilian itself — is yet available, such 
a feature seems almost imperative in every text. 
Besides, an author whose vocabulary is as rich and 
varied — at times, even exotic — as that of Pereda 
requires a more special explanation than is found 
in the ordinary dictionary. Furthermore, in this 
particular case, the ingenious use of cross-refer- 
ences is not only of great assistance to both the 
teacher and student, but will merit the consider- 
ation of the future lexicographer of Spanish. 

Into the Notes and Vocabulary have slipped— 
quite unavoidably from the peculiar nature and 
inception of the task — some slight mistakes which 
doubtless prevent the completed work from ful- 
filling in all respects the good intentions of the 
builder in harmony with its imposing outlines. 
These blemishes, though not of much importance, 
are to be honestly and candidly noted : 

Page vii. The appearance of the page would be 
greatly improved by the omission of the long series 
of "its." P. xix, 1. 10. Would it not be more 
exact to say "about the end of the seventeenth 
century," inasmuch as some of Calderon's best 
work appeared after 1650 ? P. xix, 11. 21, etc 
Although published after several of Pereda's 
works, did not Pepita Jimenez establish the type 
of the modern Spanish novel to the world in gen- 
eral? (Cf. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Span. Lit., 1898, 
pp. 387-8.) P. xxxvi, 1. 1. The figure 1 after 
"blandishments" belongs doubtless to p. xxxv, 
1. 26. P. xxxix, 1. 2. Iniz should be Into. P. 
lxxxviii, 1. 25. Alfonso XIII should read Alfonso 
XII. P. 1, 1. 1. As an argument in favor of the 
little recognized two-fold nature of pueblo as com- 
posed of town proper and outlying eomarca, cf. p. 
5, 1. 10, las mieses del pueblo. P. 10, 1. 18. Siendo 
muy de tenerse en cuenta : while quite clear in sense 
a satisfactory phraseology is not easy to produce 
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from the vocabulary data (cf. ser) . It would be 
well to make a note, as, for ex., '* it is well worth 
bearing in mind." P. 11, 1. 18. This much- 
needed explanation of the invariable lo in juxta- 
position with a variable adjective might be im- 
proved in clearness. P. 40, 11. 32-33. The word- 
ing of the note would imply that the lueero del 
alba was the victim of the cesantias of which D. 
Serafin complains, whereas, in reality, the lueero 
is referred to as the dispenser of them. P. 67, L 
16. The editor's language in regard to the Clarin 
seems a little too severe. However frothy its pol- 
itics might have been, Matica (p. 72, 11. 2-13) 
calls it a "journal of good business methods and 
high literary standing." P. 72, 1. 7. "Quite as 
well" rather " the best that can be." In regard 
to the Vocabulary, the following omissions have 
been noted : trashumante (p. 6, 1. 23), vinculo 
(p. 11, 1. 32), hiriendo (p. 13, 1. 6), centella (p. 
21, 1. 25), tapieeria (p. 48, 1. 16), sobrado (p. 
56, 1. 25), aduana (p. 62, 1. 19), armario (p. 
73, 1. 27). "Just as" for ad como (p. 60, 1. 
16) does not appear anywhere. Under cargo, 
ihe expression haeerse cargo de (p. 5, 1. 4 ; p. 56, 
1. 23), "to become aware of, to realize," is not 
recorded. Under cuarto, the value of "about 6 
cents" should read "about 6 mills." Under 
quiiar, we find quita, interj., "God forbid!", 
for 148, 1. 3; rather "nonsense! go away!" 
The meaning of higa should be made to read : 
"fig (contemptuously — the fruit is higo)," etc. 

As will be readily seen, these are errors of com- 
mission and omission that naturally find their way 
into a first edition. It is to be hoped that the 
editor and publishers — who, by the way, are to be 
congratulated on the typographical beauty and 
compactness of the book —will see to it that in the 
second edition these slight improvements are 
made so as to render the work as nearly perfect 
as possible. 

John L. Gebig. 
Columbia University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

HONOB TO WHOM HoNOB IS DUB. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In the September number of Harpers' 
Monthly Magazine appears a criticism of Shakes- 



peare's Antony and Cleopatra by Mr. James 
Douglas. This unfortunately does not keep up 
to the level of the earlier reviews of the series, by 
Swinburne. One-fourth of the article is devoted 
*o the word-music of "the purple patch" descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra's meeting Antony on the river 
Cydnus. Mr. Douglas talks for three columns of 
the wonderful combinations of "liquids" and 
" open vowels " and so on ; but he does not men- 
tion the fact that the passage is taken from North's 
Plutarch with very little change. If he had con- 
sidered the entire description, he would have 
found it almost word for word in Plutarch. I 
quote the selection given by Mr. Douglas, and 
then the passage from North's Plutarch, under- 
lining the words taken directly from North : 

"The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 

Burn'd on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 

Purple the sails, and bo perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them ; the oars were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kepi stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster 

As amorous of their strokes." 

(Act II, Sc. ii, 11. 196-202.) 

"She disdained to set forward otherwise, but 
to take her barge in the riuer of Cydnus, the 
poope whereof was of gold, the sailes of purple, 
and the owers of siluer, which kept stroke in 
rowing after the sound of the musicke of flutes, 
howboyes, cytherns, vyolls, and such other in- 
struments as they played vpon in the barge .... 
others tending the tackle and ropes of the barge, 
out of the which there came a wonderfull passing 
sweete sauor of perfumes that perfumed the 
wharfes side." — North's Plutarch, 1595, from 
Furness's Antony and Cleopatra, p. 390. 

Shakespeare changed the word-music of prose 
into the word-music of poetry, but he did not 
originate the music nor create the picture. 

Mr. Douglas's other criticisms add little to the 
appreciation of Shakespeare's power. He shows 
how Shakespeare's delineation of Cleopatra's char- 
acter differs from that of Plutarch ; but this we 
all could have read in Prof. Ferrero's Greatness 
and Decline of Rome. 



James Hugh Moffatt. 



Philadelphia. 



